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A PAROCHIAL PLAN, 


&c. 


Taz Plan for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the labouring Poor, which I with 
to ſubmit to the conſideration of the 


different parochial meetings of this 


country, is contained in certain reſolu-— 
tions founded on the natural and univer- 
ſal influence of rewards and puniſhments. 
Its objects are, by an active and ſteady 


co-operation, to promote the welfare of 
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the deſerving; and, by a long-called- 


for vigilance, to check the deſtructive 


career of the worthleſs. 


The depravity into which too many 
of the labouring poor have ſunk—thejr 
idleneſs, deceit, drunkenneſs, and inſo- 
lence—the impoſſibility of placing any 
confidence in them, is acknowledged by 
every one; and renders the moſt im- 
portant and rational of occupations, 
(which, were it not for this cauſe, would 
alſo be the moſt delightful,) the pur- 
ſuits of agriculture, vexatious, hazard- 
ous, and diſguſting ; and, by hardening 
the hearts of their employers, produces 
an adequate portion of miſery among 
the poor themſelves. If we inquire into 
the cauſe of this great public evil, we 
ſhall, I conceive, find it to be threefold: 


2 Want of attention to civilization; th 


< 


4. 
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not making a public diſtinction between 
the good and the bad; and ſuffering the 
crimes of the latter to go unpuniſhed. 


What a humiliating picture of human 
nature do even the better ſort of theſe 
neglected creatures preſent ! thoſe who 
are called hard-working men, whoſe 
induſtry wants the rein, not the ſpur. 
Worn with toil, their ſole reward is 
reſt ; their coarſe food, unaccompanied 


by the cheering hope of future ame- 


lioration, unſeaſoned by the kind at- 


tentions of that community to whoſe 
wants their exertions are devoted, ſcarce 
repairs the waſte of conſtant fatigue. 
Thus, we ſee them, at an early age, 
ſhrunk in their limbs; their faces dis- 
figured by furrows, diſhonourable, not 
to them, but to thoſe who have it in 


their power to make their labour lighter. 


— —— — — . —_ 
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Shut out of the pale of civilization, en- 
_ veloped by the darkeſt ignorance, they 
perceive no object of relaxation but the 
ale-houſe, (they have no other reſou rce.) 
To this ho-bed of evil, therefore, their 
intervals from labour are too often de- 
dicated, where, if they eſcape contami- 
nation, they become torpid ; and where 
the ill-inclined are completely brutal- 
iſed. Where is the intelligence, the ſoul 
that conſtitutes a rational creature ? 
Were we to take man by this ſample, 
we muſt admit the truth of the philo- 
ſopher's definition, and allow him to be 
nearly a two-legged animal without fea- 
thers! It 1s time our efforts ſhould be 
directed to the amendment of this diſ- 
graceful portrait; a work of time in- | 
deed, but by no means an impracticable 

one. As one ſtep towards extricating | 


theſe men from ſo degrading a ſtate, from 


n 


which nothing good can reaſonably be 
expected, and reſtoring them to their 
rank in the ſcale of beings, I ſhall pro- 
poſe to give premiums for the encourage- 
ment of common learning; and though 
ſome perſons are ſtill ſo aſtoniſhingly 
prejudiced as to aſſert that reading and 
writing promote wickedneſs in the lower 
orders of people, I will defy the firſt 
ſcholar in the world to be more crafty, 
inſidious, lazy, and difficult to deal with, 
than that humiliating object, an unletter- 
ed clown. And here experience has 
happily ſet us right: for in thoſe coun- 
tries where education has been generally 
diffuſed, the working people are allowed 
to be the moſt orderly, induſtrious, and 
honeſt, of any in Europe; witneſs Swit- 
| zerland, Scotland, and America. By this 
means, the door would be opened to uſe- 


ful information, as well as to harmleſs 


(©) 
and rational amuſement. The firſt princi- 
ples of mechanics, for inſtance, might 
be eaſily introduced, (ſo neceſſary to the 
operations of huſbandry, as well as to 


almoſt every accommodation we enjoy, ) 
of which, at preſent, if I may uſe the 
_ expreſſion, they have a knowledge by 
contraries ; even the wheel and the lever 
they employ in every direction but the 
right. This idea has the ſanction of 
many of the moſt enlightened men in 
this country, of whoſe inſtitution for 
promoting mechanical knowledge“ the 
reader is doubtleſs in formed. But if this 
part of my plan had no other effect than 
to keep the labourer from waſting his 
health and money as he now does, it 
would form an object of ſufficient mag- 


nitude. 


* This was written before the plan of the Royal 
Inſtitution was wholly developed. 
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Having mentioned the above Inſtitu- 
tion, I cannot refrain from paying this 
tribute of reſpect to the man who, en- 
Joying the favour of a benevolent Prince, 
employs his influence, not in the grati- 
fication of ſenſeleſs vanity or cold am- 
bition, but, with true magnanimity, 
directs his arduous exertions to the pub- 
lic good, and particularly to the comfort 
of that claſs who, poor and friendleſs, 
can return him only their prayers and 


gratitude. 


When authors confined themſelves to 
metaphyſical ſyllogiſms, and barren con- 
troverſy; when they buried themſelves 
in the rubbiſh of antiquity, inſtead of 
clearing the way to 1ts valuable relics; 
when they pretended to frighten men 
into a love of God, by giving him the 
attributes of a devil, by blaſphemous 


5 
threats of hell-fire and everlaſting tor- 
ments; when whole libraries contained 
little more than a repetition of ſuch 
execrable nonſenſe; it might be a queſ- 
tion, indeed, whether reading could be 
of any uſe at all: But, now that the cir- 
cle of literature extends to thoſe ſubjeQts, 
upon a right knowledge of which, the 
comforts, the real enjoyments of life 
depend; when the uſeful] arts are taught 
without the affectation of myſtery, and 
important truths are rendered eaſy of 
comprehenſion by pleaſing and familiar 
imagery; when practical morality is 
drawn forth from that labyrinth in 
which the hypocritical writers of the 
darker ages had ſo long confined it, and, 
freed from the clogs which disfigured it, 
is ſeen with all the attractions of its in- 
nate beauty; now that ſcience and phi- 
lanthropy unite for the inſtruction of 
mankind- to keep ſuch wholeſome food 


6 


from minds that ſtand ſo much in need 
of it, is a barbarous, ſelfiſh, narrows 


minded policy. 


The next point we have to conſider is 
the neceſſity of a public diſtinction be- 
tween the good and the bad, with reſpect 
to whom there prevails a truly levelling 
ſyſtem : many a generous ſpirit 1s kept 
down, and pines in the general obſcurity ; 
the man of ſenſe is confounded with the 
fool; the man of good*manners, with 
the brute; the honeſt man, with the 
knave. I fay that theſe characters are 
undiſtinguiſhed ; for, though the honeſt 
man may receive an extraordinary nod, 
or even an occaſional bounty, the public, 
the only certain and permanent ſource 
of honour and reward, is ſilent : and 
here it is proper I ſhould take notice of 


the material difference between public 


and private remuneration, 


( 12 ) 
It is one of the paradoxes of human 
| nature, that man, a /07-di//ant reaſonable 


creature, ſhould receive pleaſure from 

any act that debaſes his ſpecies. Yet, 
| ſuch is his inconſiſtency ! an artful tale, 
| told in a bondman's key, flatters his 
| conſcious littleneſs; ſo that, as with 
the wretched Sofia, the true Amphytrion 
is he who gives the dinner ; the proud 
man, inverting the rule, finds that he 
is the true object of charity who bends 


the lowest. 


A doctrine has, of late, been held 
by the over-zealous writers of the day, 
which ſtrikes at the root of all ho- 
nour, morality and religion, It at- 
tempts to inculcate what it calls an 
humble demeanour among the poor to- 


wards the rich—not the wile, the virtu- 


ous, but the rich! On what ground 
has effrontery dared to erect this altar 
= 


l 
to Mammon! Indignant, when we be— 
hold the ſplendid car of folly, the bla- 
zoned strumpet, the embroidered idiot; 
the palaces of rapine, fraud, hypocriſy, 
will they teach us to reverence wealth 
as a duty? Shall we not rather be taught 
to deſpiſe it, when we ſee that Provi- 
dence, in deriſion of its vanity, throws 
it to the vile and impious; pours it with 
profuſion into the lap of meanneſs, im- 
becillity aud pride? In the faces of its 
ſlaves we read its nothingneſs! Are 
there not qualities within the poor 
man's reach, that overbalance all the 
gifts of fortune? Are not fidelity, kin- 
dred affection, induſtry, urbanity, (vir- 
rues eſſential to the happineſs of man- 
kind, to the exiſtence of fociety—virtues 
independent on wealth and power ;) are 
not theſe the qualities that God himſelf - 


points out to the veneration of man ? 


4 
Let, then, the leſſon of humility be read 


to the haughty and overbearing: em- 
boldened by a conſcientious diſcharge of 
the duties of his ſtation, let the poor 
man meaſure his reſpect, not by the 
wealth, but by the worth, of thoſe around 
him; aud, indifferent to the tranſient 
ills of life, from a perfect reſignation to 
the diſpenſations of Providence, fear not 


the machinations of his enemies, how- 


ever powerful they may appear. For 
what harm can happen to him who has 


the Almighty for his friend! 


« He who can curb the fury of the waves, 

„ Knows how to blaſt the plots of wicked men. 

„With reverence ſubmitting to his will, 

« I fear God, dear Abner, and know no other fear!“ 
Racine. 


Let this ſublime ſentiment fink deep 
into his ſoul, and inſpire him with con- 


fidence. 


* 


. 

To return from this digreſſion. Even 
the benevolent man is ſubject to caprice. 
At the time of the greateit need, he may 
not be in the giving vein perhaps; and 
however well diſpoſed, it is impoſſible 
but that he muſt frequently be impoſed 
upon, and distribute his favours to the 
baſeſt of the undeſerving *. Private 
charity wants a guide : and that guide 
ſhould be the public voice; for the 
public, ſecing with many eyes, and being 
exempt from individual captiouſneſs, 
ealily diſcerns the right object. It is a 
part, therefore, of my plan, to ſelect the 


perſons thus pointed out, in order to 


* This objection, of courſe, does not extend to 
thoſe caſes which come within a man's own know- 
ledge, in which there can be no doubt ; but they are, 
comparatively, few ; and to them the hazard of ca- 
price applies. Generoſity, alſo, naturally avoids 
oſtentation; but the reward of merit ſhould have 
the utmoſt publicity. 
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confer upon them proper diſtinctions 


and rewards. 


It may poſſibly be ſaid, that theſe 
people would be inſenſible of ſuch notice; 
that they are paid for their labour, and 
taken care of in caſcs of extremity.— 
That they are very ſenſible to what they 
conceive to be an indignity, we muſt all 


have had opportunities of obſerving ; 


and that they are inſenſible to favours, 


he muſt know but little of human 
nature who. can ſuppoſe. The. ſprings 
of action are the fame in all ranks of 
men ; they are only more or leſs com- 
preſſed: this has been proved wherever 
a liberal experiment has been made, 
But, in fact, in moſt of theſe plans there 
has appeared ſuch a coſtive generofity— 


the reward has been alloyed with ſo 


many conditions, ſuch very cloſe re- 


3 
ſtrictions, that it has ſhown more like 
an inſult to poverty than the homage 
due to merit. As to their being paid for 
their labour, fo are all the ſervants of 
the public; yet it is thought expedient, 
when they ſhew uncommon zeal and acti- 
vity in their ſtations, to reward them, not 
only with high dignities, but with great 
pecuniary gifts. They are taken care of, 
indeed—=as horſes are, and other cattle— 
but not as men ſhould be; the diſtinguiſh- 
ing faculty is left to take care of itſelf, I 
am not aſking for a peerage, or a penſion 
of 6000l. a-year ; but, in every condition 
of life, ſome ſpirit-ſtirring honour ſhould 
await the man whoſe conduct is emi- 


nently indicative of ſuperior worth. 


It is not uncommon language, yet 
ſurely it is in every reſpect impolitic, to 
ſay, If you are ſuch a clever fellow, 
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get into a better ſituation; leave the 


plough to the clown.“ This is perpe- 
tuating the evil. The point ſhould be, 
to make the better man contented with 
his ſituation, not to drive him out of 


it; and this can only be done by making 


him ſenſible that it is an honourable one, 


by ſhewing him that the community 
appreciates his worth, and is eager to 
reward it. But, again, it will be ſaid, 


perhaps, that theſe ſuperior characters 


are not to be found among the claſs in 


queſtion- that poverty effectually damps 


this glowing ſpirit. It muſt be granted, 


as a general obſervation, to which, how- 
ever, there are many noble exceptions, 
that exceſſive wealth and extreme po- 
verty are equally inimical to the native 
energy of the mind: if the one intoxi- 
cates, the other paralizes. But though 


the frenzy of wealth be incurable, it is 


i 
not ſo with the languor of poverty : 
generous attention, timely aſſiſtance, 
and liberal treatment, will reſtore the 
mind to its wonted tone. It is no un- 
weighed aſſertion, no poetical fiœion, to 
ſay, that ** an honeſt man's the nobleſt 
work of God.“ The more this truth is 
inveſtigated,- the more evident it wall 
appear; for real honeſty comprehends 
every virtue. Let us, then, have the 
merit of bringing forward, and paying 
due reſpect to this invaluable character. 
Rare it is, ingeed ; for honeſty is too 
often made a mere word, interpreted as 
it may ſuit convenience, I have dwelt 
upon this topic, becauſe it is indiſpen- 
ſable to reformation that the feelings 
of honour ſhould be routed : ſurely 
nothing but baſeneſs can be expected 
where they are ſuffered to lie dormant. 


6 20) 

I come now. to that part of my plan, 
which I ſhould propoſe with reluctance, 
did I not know that without it every at- 
tempt to reform would prove abortive : 
I mean the puniſhment of the vicious, 
We have hitherto, to borrow an appro- 
priate expreſſion, made a ſcarecrow of 
the law, ſetting it up to frighten birds 
of prey, and ſuffering it to keep one 
form till cuſtom has made it their perch 
and not their terror. It is, however, in 
the certainty and celerity of puniſhment, 
not in its ſeverity, that its efficacy con- 
ſiſts. It is not my intention to recom- 
mend puritanical rigidneſs. It would ill 
become us, with all our follies on our 
heads, to exact immaculacy from the 
uncivilized and ignorant. Far is it from 
my wiſh to treat with rigour venial fail- 
ings: I would ſtrike only at thoſe vices 
which are evidently the offspring of in- 


( 21 ) 


nate depravity—that are fatal to the 


dearest intereſts of ſociety. 


Of the three principal vices which 
diſturb the ſocial order, particularly in 
the lower ſphere of life, two are cogniz- 
able by the law : the third, though the 
greateſt, can only be checked by the 
marked abhorrence of the community. 
Theſe vices, I think it will not be diſ- 
puted, are, habitual drunkenneſs, theft, 
and calumny. The firſt unfits a man 
for all the duties of life : the next ren- 
ders every comfort precarious : the laſt 
involves all the infamy by which human 
nature 1s degraded ; envy and malignity 
are its motives; fraud and falſehood, its 
weapons ; and cowardice, its ſhield : its 
miſchiefs are incalculable, for it works 
unſeen. Where this rank and poiſonous 


weed takes root, in vain you will ſeek 
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the fruits of honour. Sorry I am to 
ſay, that this deteſtable propenſity pre- 
vails among the multitude in the moſt 
pernicious degree: a trivial offence, 
ſome pique, a matter of jealouſy, is ſuf- 
ficient to ſet the tongue of ſlander at 
work ; and not only their employers, and 
perſons in higher ſituations, are its ob- 
Jets, but they uſe it equally to under- 
mine one another: diſſentions, enmity, 
and the ruin of the innocent, are the 
fatal conſequences. In examining into 
characters, therefore, this is a matter of 
the firſt conſequence, and ſhould have 
all the puniſhment that opportunity will 
afford. Againſt other enormities the 
juſt laws of the country have amply pro- 
vided ; and the neglect of them is not 
only an affront to the legiſlature, and an 
immediate injury to ſociety—but it fills 
the heart of the worthy man with de- 
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ſpair,, who ſees villany triumphant, 
and honeſt induſtry unregarded. 


It is a prevalent error, that tyranny is 
to be found only in palaces and great 
houſes, The fact is, that civilization, 
or, in other words, common ſenſe, has fo 
far prevailed in thoſe regions, that ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion are out of faſhion “*, 
and have given place to a philanthropy 
productive of true happineſs, whoſe be- 
neficence, as I have already obſerved, 
only wants a guide. From the cottage 
—from the alehouſe, the undiſguiſed 
tyrant is ſeen to ilffue ; and againſt his 


deteſtable attempts to diſturb the peace 


® It muſt be obſerved, that there is a great dif- 
ference between thoſe airs of imaginary conſequence 

that arrogance, which, contemptible in itſelf, and 
| occaſioning the forteiture of all claim to reſpect, 
proceeds rather from a weak head than a bad heart, 
and poſitive tyranny and oppreſſion. 


1 


and endanger the ſafety of the well. diſ- 
poſed, let the laws be enforced for pro- 


tection. 


On the grounds now ſtated, I beg 
leave to propoſe the following Reſolu- 
tions, Which, on their adoption, (with 
ſuch modifications as in different pariſhes 
may be proper, ) it is intended ſhould be 
printed, and conſpicuouſly poſted up. 


— — 


Ar a meeting of the inhabitants of this 
pariſh, to take into conſideration a plan 
for bettering the condition of the labour. 
ing poor, 

Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this 
meeting, that the hardſhips of the poor 
ariſe in a great degree from the want of a 
public diſtinckion between the good and the 
bad: And, 

From the neglect of enforcing the laws 


n 


of the country againſt the offences of the 


latter, 

Reſolved therefore, That a committee 
of nine perſons be appointed, to inquire 
into the characters and general conduct of 
the labouring poor of this pariſh. 

That the ſaid committee do point out, 
at the annual meeting of the pariſh, thoſe 
meritorious characters, who, by a manly 
readineſs and unimpeached honeſty in the 
performance of their engagements with 
their employers, deſerve well of the com- 
munity *, 

Reſolved, That the perſon who ſhall ap- 
pear to be the moſt induſtrious, honeſt 
and ſkilful in his occupation, and at the 
ſame time the moſt civilized and exem- 
plary in his general conduct, ſhall be pre- 


* It muſt be obſerved that benevolence, which has 
hitherto been without a guide—its effuſions coriſe- 
quently checked—will, by this means, be enabled to 
diſpenſe its bounty without the fear of encouraging the 
. worthleſs, 


D * 
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ſented with a purſe of 
with the thanks“ of the ſaid inhabitants; 
and that the perſon ſo diſtinguiſhed, with 


, together 


others of eſtimable character, be invited 
to dine with the pariſh on the above- men- 
tioned day. 

Reſolved, That when, by age or infir- 
mity, any deſerving object ſhall be forced 
to ſeek an aſylum in the poor-houſe, the 
committee be requeſted to ſee that parti- 
cular attention is paid to his accommoda- 
tion and comfort—an attention which 1s 
due from ſociety to thoſe perſons who have 
faithfully performed the duties of their 


ſtation. 


Form of Thanks, 


At a numerous meeting of the ighabitants of the pariſh 
of —, held on the day , 

Reſolved unanimouſly, That the thanks of the ſaid 
inhabitants be given to A. B. and that he be preſented 
with a purſe of | 


„ in acknowledgment of the ſer. 


vice he has rendered ſociety, by perſevering in a courſe 
of honourable induſtry, and ſetting a valuable example 
of integrity, ſobriety, and good manners. 
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Reſolved, That the ſaid committee be 
authoriſcd to aftord aſſiſtance to, as they 
ſhall ſee occaſion, and in every reſpect to 
promote the welfare of, the induſtrious and 


well-diſpoſed. 

Reſolved, That —— be given to the 
parents of thoſe children, the care of 
whom promiſes to give the beſt and moſt 
uſeful members to ſociety. 

Reſolved, That 
beſt ploughman, 


be given to the 


to the next in 
merit. 
Reſol ved, That — — be given to the 


man who ſhall make the greateſt pro- 
to the 


greſs in reading and writing, 
next in merit. 
Reſol ved, That 
perſon in whoſe dwelling, &c. the greateſt 
attention to cleanlineſs and neatneſs ſhall 
be obſerved, to the next in merit. 
Reſolved, That where a diſpoſition to 
reform ſhall appear, the committee be re- 
queſted to obſerve it with a watchful eye, 


be given to the 
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and, being convinced of its ſincerity, give 
it every encouragement. | 

Reſolved, That all perſons be invited 
to aſſiſt in making known ſuch of the poor 
as ſhall ſignalize themſelves by their good 
conduct. 

Axp whereas the juſt laws of England, 
the guardians of liberty, have amply pro- 
vided againſt the oppreſſions of thoſe ma- 
lignant beings, whoſe depraved natures 
lead them to injure others, who, making 
idleneſs their boaſt, and baſe deception 
their glory, are not content with eſcaping 
the puniſhment due their infamy, but en- 
deavour, by inſults and ſeduction, to im- 
pede the freedom of action in thoſe who 
are of better diſpoſitions than themſelves : 

Reſolved, That the ſaid committee be 
earneſtly requeſted to paſs by no oppor- 
tunity of proſecuting, according to law, 
All perſons who ſhall commit depreda- 
tions on the property of others ; 
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All perſons who ſhall wilfully leave their 
work, at any time, contrary to their en- 
gagements ; 

All perſons who ſhall not properly at- 
tend to their horſes and carriages on the 
public roads, or who ſhall in any way in- 
terrupt the freedom and ſafety of travel- 
| ling ; 

All perſons who ſhall be found abroad in 
a ſtate of riotous intoxication ; 

All victuallers who ſhall permit drink- 
ing in their houſes at illegal hours. 

Reſolved finally, That as it is the deter- 
mination of the inhabitants of this pariſh, 
to ſhew due reſpect to, and, to the utmoſt 
of their power, to promote the happineſs 
of the worthy and induſtrious, ſo are they 
determined to repreſs the licentiouſneſs of 
the vicious—of thoſe mean ſpirits who 
would be ſupported by the labour of 
others, and who, inhumanly leaving their 
families to miſery, ſpend their caſual 


earnings in drunkenneſs, backbiting, and 


„„ „ 


blaſphemy, to the great annoyance of their 
neighbours and diſcredit of the police — 
who, in every thing miſtaking what is 
brutal for what is manly, become the diſ- 


grace of human nature. 


— ——— 


Though there are few diſtricts, I appre- 
hend, in which this meaſure might not be 
ſucceſsfully introduced; thoſe pariſhes are 
particularly well calculated for it, which 
are ſufficiently populous to ſecure a 
freedom of action; without which it is 
impoſſible to judge of the motives of 
men's conduct, unlike thoſe remote and 
confined places, where the will of the 
great proprietors cannot eaſily be re- 
ſiſted, and which at the ſame time 
are not ſo extenſive as to throw the 
object to too great a diſtance—where it 
is eaſy, by a united vigilance, to aſcer- 


tain the facts required. 
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Though I have propoſed that the 
Committee ſhould conſiſt of nine per- 
ſons, in order, pro forma, to include the 
pariſh officers ; it is impoſſible that they 
ſhould have time to enter into that 
minute inveſtigation of circumſtances 
ſo neceſſary to the ſucceſs of the plan: 
the uſual routine of pariſh buſineſs, add- 
ed to their private concerns, muſt keep 
their hands full, We are ſufficiently 
obliged to them already : and when ſuch 
formidable adverſaries are to be encoun- 
tered as ignorance, prejudice and raſ- 
cality, a regular corps alone 1s not ſuf- 
ficient; we muſt have the enthuſiaſm 


of volunteers to make any impreſſion. 


In theſe reſolutions, J have left an 
opening to reformation ; an important 
point, which individuals cannot with 


ſafety ſufficiently encourage. 


B 

The introduction of ſome of the me- 
ritorious characters among our labourers 
at the annual feſtival of the pariſh, 
would tend to remove the. barrier that 
now keeps them 1n total ſecluſion from 
civilized ſociety, and conſequently leſ- 
ſens their intereſt in the general good, 
as well as our claim to their gratitude ; 
and would ſhew them that integrity 
and worth, in every ſtation, are entitled 
to attention and reſpect. The old ob- 
jection, that civilizing theſe people 
would make them diſcontented with 
their ſituation, might have had ſome 
plauſibility a hundred years ago; though 
it almoſt amounts to a contradiction in 
terms: it is equivalent to ſaying, that 
the more comfortable and reſpectable 
their ſituation is made, the more diſſatis- 
fied they will be with it; but that, let- 
ting them underſtand it to be fo very 


1 
deſpicable, that, could they but read and 
write, it would be utterly beneath them, 
is the only way to make them perfectly 
contented with it. Human nature is 
perverſe enough, certainly; but not to 
this pitch, Let it not be imagined that 
this would encourage coarſe familiarity 
and impudence. No one can abhor im- 
pudence more than I do. But merit is 
not impudent. It is the ſervile wretch 
who is impudent, in exact proportion 
to his ſervility, when he thinks he can 
get nothing by fawning. But a manly 
freedom of ſpeech muſt always be pleas- 


ing to a liberal mind, 


In propoſing to pay extraordinary at- 
tention to deſerving objects in the poor- 
houſe, I beg it may be underſtood, that 
I by no means wiſh to leflen the general 
comforts of the place, but to add to 
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them in particular caſes. The time is 


paſt for caſting a man's offences in his 
teeth when age and miſery have laid him 
at our feet. Nor would J, in any caſe, 
inflict puniſhment from the mean mo- 
tive of revenge, but ſolely with a view 
to prevent a repetition of the crime in 


the object of it, and to deter others from 


incurring it. 


If I have ſpoken of the miſchievous 


tendency of public-houſes, I am ready 


to make every allowance for the conduct 


of the keepers of them, who, like other 


people, conſidering only their own in- 


teteſt, naturally ſell as much liquor as 
they can. But they ſhould conſider 
alſo, when they enter into that line, that 
it is under certain legal reſtrictions, 


which they cannot honeſtly violate; but 


indeed the laws are ſo ſeldom put in exe- 
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cution, that they may well be allowed 


to doubt their exiſtence. 


One of the offences I have noted, may 
not, at the firſt view, appear of ſo ſerious 
a nature as it really is: I mean the con- 
duct of the drivers of carriages. Yet I 
ſhould think, .did I not find the praQtice 
ſtill unchecked, that the many vexatious 
and afflicting accidents which daily hap- 
pen, muſt have awakened a ſenſe of the 
atrocity of theſe fellows. If only the 
conſequence of the fright whicha narrow 
eſcape occaſions, particularly to females, 
be conſidered, it were ſurely enough to 
call our attention; and why are we ſo 
quieſcent ? Is it to indulge the ſport or 
lazineſs of a malicious brute ? But I truſt 


a ſtop will be put to this dangerous and 


diſgraceful nuiſauce. 


8 
If, after all, it ſhould be coldly ſaid, 


„Here will be a great deal of expence 


and trouble, and what good will ariſe 
from it?“ I ſhall anfwer, that till the 
foundation is laid, the ſuperſtructure 
cannot be raiſed ; that, to uſe a very 
homely proverb, Rome was not built 
in one day: but if, laying aſide all ſelfiſh 
views, a hearty and ſteady combined ex- 
ertion ſhould take place, I have not a 
doubt that a material change for the 
better would in a ſhort time be appa- 
rent. If ſtill ſome Shylock ſhould re- 
tort, * On what compulſion muſt Ido 
all this? I cannot find it; 'tis not in the 
bond.” Alas! 'twere vain to argue 
with the Jew. Human Nature would 
have eſcaped half her obloquy, had ſhe 
not given birth to that greateſt of all 
monſters, a man without the feelings 


of humanity! But I am happy in ob- 
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ſerving, that a diſpoſition friendly to the 


cauſe of the poor manifeſts itſelf 
throughout the country, and will not, I 
am ſure, admit the uncertainty, if it 
exiſts, of being able to effect all the 
good it could wiſh, as a ſufficient reaſon 
for not attempting to do any at all. 
With regard to expence, if I ought not 
rather to bluſh at mentioning it when 
the greatneſs of the object 1s conſidered, 
I might demonſtrate the economy of the 
plan. Let it be recollected how eaſy it 
is for a few diflolute fellows, by throw- 
ing their families on the pariſh, to bring 
upon it a much heavier expence than 
would be incurred in putting a ſtop to 
ſuch practices. It 1s indeed evident, 
that in the proportion you promote the 
comfort of the poor, you will leflcn the 
charge of maintaining them ; for as it 


is from their miſconduct that that charge 
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principally ariſes, and as it is certain 
that happineſs and villany can never 
exiſt in the ſame perſon, it follows of 
neceſſity, that, in introducing happineſs, 
or content, which is its other name, you 
in the ſame degree deſtroy its oppoſite, 
vice, and conſcquently the expeuce at- 
tending it. Neither can you make one 
man happy alone: for happineſs is of a 
diffuſive nature; it propagates itſelf: 
and as it is the nature of baſeneſs to 
plot evil, ſo it is the characteriſtic of 
happineſs to work the good of all around 
it. Thus it 1s clear, that, inſtead of an 
accumulation of expence, a very great 
ſaving would ultimately be made; our 
money would be laid out at uſurious 
intereſt; and I muſt add, that unleſs 
ſome ſtrong meaſures are adopted, as 
well to puniſh the bad, as to encourage 


the good, the expences of maintaining 


( 


the poor will, in all probability, increaſe 
to a ſerious amount. It is at our option 
either to ſupply our fields with faithful 
workmen, or to fill our roads and villages 


with footpads and houſe-breakers. 


Trouble there certainly will be, and a 
very great degree of trouble, if it muſt 
have that name, in effectually executing 


my deſign: we are ready enough, how- 


ever, to toil night and day when the 


moſt paltry ſelf-intereſt is concerned; 
and will the reflection, that the well- 
doing of ſo many of our otherwiſe for- 
lorn and friendleſs fellow-creatures 1s in 
our hands, fail to ſtimulate us ? Shall the 
cry of, Self! ſelf! ſelf ! never ceaſe to 
delude us? I do not with to affect the 
moraliſt ; but I cannot help ſaying, that 
however eaſy we may think it by pro- 


feſſions and oſtentation to deceive one 
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another, it is incomprehenſible to me by 


what ingenious deception we can per- 


ſuade ourſelves, that, on any other 
ground than an unremitting attention to 
the happineſs of others, we may reſt cur 


claim, cither here or hereafter. 
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THE END. 
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